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FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. NO. II. 


Clericus. Although we acknowledge that the 
Holy Spirit does influence the minds of the faith- 
ful, so as to open their understandings and 
purify their affections, yet we believe that it 
works by means of the Scriptures, and through 
the offices of religion, such as prayer, singing of 
psalms, hearing of sermons, the eucharist and 
baptism. Hence we conclude that a young man, 
when called to the ministry, may profit by the 
instruction of experienced pastors, and that the 
means used will be sanctified by the Holy Spirit. 
Among the Israelites, in the time of Samuel, 
there were assemblies or schools of the prophets. 
Elijah instructed Elisha his successor, and, in 
like manner, the apostle Paul instructed Timothy, 
and said to him in his 2d Epistle, “ the things 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men who shall 
be able to teach others also.” 

Amicus. The instructions given to Timoth 
among many witnesses, were probably the public 
discourses he heard from Paul, and it is altogether 
probable that he also gave him much instruction 
in conversation. But there is no reason to sup- 

se that any of the apostles delivered theological 
ectures to their younger brethren in the ministry. 
The whole tenor of ecclesiastical history, during 
that period, forbids such a supposition. Moshiem 
says, “the method of teaching the sacred doc- 


ministers and elders meet together for the pur- 
pose of Divine worship and mutual edification, 
we may reasonably conclude that their efforts 
will be blessed, and that they will at times: be 
enabled to minister to each other, or to join in 
prayer and praise to the author of all our sure 
mercies. Every act of worship that proceeds 
from the influence of Divine love upon the heart, 
must be acceptable to the Most High, who selects 
the sacrifice which he requires. 

But if we undertake to serve him by ccremo- 
nial observances, conceived in our own will and 
wisdom, and without that preparation of heart 
which he alone can give; it may be said to us, 
“‘ Who hath required this at your hands, to tread 
my courts? Bring no more vain oblations, in- 
cense is an abomination unto me, the new moons 
and sabbaths and calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with, it is iniquity even the solemn meet- 
ing.” Isaiah 1: 13. 

C. This language of the prophet was ad- 
dressed to those whose “hands were full of 
blood,” and to such it may still be said, “ when 
ye spread forth your hands I will hide mine eyes 
from you, yea, when you make many prayers I 
will not hear you.” But it is not applicable to 
pious and sincere worshippers who approach the 
throne of grace at stated hours, although, at times, 
they may do so without that qualification which 
the Holy Spirit confers. 

A. Ladmit that the Divine Being looks at 
the state of the heart, and the motives of our 
conduct, rather than our outward actions; and 
many actions or services which have no real effi- 
cacy, may be acceptable on account of the motives 
by which they are prompted. The preaching of 
the Gospel must proceed from a divine qualifica- 
tion, in order to “minister grace to the hearers,” 
for as no stream can rise higher than its source, 
so no ministry that proceeds from unassisted 
human reason, can do more than to introduce the 
hearers into the same state of mind from which 


trines of religion was, at this time, most simple, | it emanates. But when the ministry proceeds 


far removed from all the subtle rules of philoso- | 
phy, and all the precepts of human art.” As 
to the assemblies of the prophets, among the | 
Israelites, we have no precise information in the | 
Scriptures. I suppose they were meetings for | 
Divine worship, in which the Most ‘High was 
pleased to manifest his presence by filling their | 
hearts with love and joy, and pouring forth upon | 
them the spirit of prayer and praise.” When 


from the “ability that God giveth,” the sume 
holy influence extends to the minds of others, 
and spreading over the assembly “ they are bap 
tized together by one spirit into one body.” 

€. Although I acknowledge that the minister 
who is truly called to the work, and sincerely 
desirous of doing his duty, may rely upon divine 
aid, and ought to pray for it; yet I think he 
cannot expect words tu be put into his mouth, 
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and he ought to prepare himself beforehand by 
meditation upon some Scripture text which he 
may be able to expound for the edification of the 
church. 

A. This does not correspond with the doctrine 
of Christ, who said to his disciples “ it is not ye 
that speak, but the spirit of your father which 
Speaketh in you.” Mat. 10: 20. “ He that 
speaketh of himself sceketh his own glory.’’ 
John 7: 18. 

If it be true that “the regenerate are the 
temple of the blessed spirit,” it is inconceivable 
that the minister should be left without guid- 
ance as to the subject to be chosen, the manner 
of treating it, and the time for its utterance. 
Although words may not literally be put into his 
mouth, yet his understanding will be opened to 
discern spiritual truths, and he will be impressed 
with a sense of duty to communicate them. The 
impressions made upon his mind will be from 
God, the language in which they are communi- 
cated to others may be his own, and consequently 
every speaker will have his own style of diction 
and delivery, which will depend greatly upon his 
usual habits of thought and expression. 

This diversity of style is found among the 
writers of the sacred volume, and doubtless was 
observed in the discourses of prophets and 
apostles. 

C. We find Paul wrote sometimes by “ per- 
mission,’ and at others by “ commandment,” 


(1 Cor. vii. 6) why may not a minister, in like 


manner, speak by permission ? 

If he have nothing new given to him, may he 
not speak of that which he has formerly expe- 
rienced, and which his own hands have handled 
of the word of life; or may he not properly re- 
late the experiences of others as recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures? 

A. He who preaches of his former experi- 
ence without a fresh evidence and renewed quali- 
fication to do so, is like those Israelites who kept 
the manna they had gathered, untii it lost its 
savour and became offensive. 

That “ daily bread” which nourishes the soul, 
must be received immediately from God, through 
the influence of his Holy Spirit ; and he that is 
commissioned to hand forth spiritual food to 
others, must, like the disciples, distribute that 
which has been blessed by the head of the 
church. The apostle Paul was a man of strong 
natural abilities, and well versed in scriptural 
knowledge, but he did not rely upon his own 
knowledge or abilities ; for he says, “not that 
we are sufficient to think anything, as of our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is of God, who hath 
also made us all able ministers of the new tes. 
tament, not of the letter but of the spirit, for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

Although all scripture given by inspiration of 
God, ‘is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
currection, for instruction in righteousness, that 
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the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works,” yet we may read 
and “search the Scriptures” as the Jews did, 
without coming to Christ, of whom they testify, 
and in whom alone we “ may have life.’”’ To 
such readers they are a dead letter, and those 
who preach and quote them without “ the ability 
which God giveth,” are not serving in the new- 
ness of the spirit, but in the oldness of the let- 
ter.” Rom. 7:6. I think it is evident that a 
ministry of this kind, although proceeding from 
learned and eloquent men, is not so well calcu. 
lated to nourish in the soul the principles of 
righteousness, as a more simple and even illite- 
rate ministry, which proceeds from the heart, 
under the influence of that anointing, “ which 
teacheth all things.” 

C. A discourse from an educated man, who 
can convey his meaning in clear grammatical 
language, is certainly preferable to one from an 
illiterate man who is liable to commit mistakes 
that are disgusting to a refined taste. 

A, I admit that clear grammatical language 
is to be preferred, and in order to arrive at this, 
I would have all our children educated in 
the proper use of our own language; then, if 
called to the ministry, or any other service in 
the church, they would be better qualified to ful- 
fil the duty assigned to them. But “ the prepa- 
ration of the heart’”’ being the main thing in the 
qualification of a go-pel minister, it would be 
entirely inconsistent with Christian principles, 
and the usage of the primitive church, to deny 
a person the privilege of exercising the spiritual 
gift committed to him, merely because be has not 
received a theological education. Even if he 
cannot so much as read cr write the English 
language, what right have we to reject his minis- 
try, if we believe him call.d of God ? 

C. There is the point at issue. We shall 
seldom, if ever, find an enlightened congrega- 
tion which can be brought to believe that an 
illiterate man has been properly called to the 
ministry. 

A. In most of the Protestant churches, as 
well as in the Catholic, such a man is not per- 
mitted to preach; how then can he give proof of 
his ministry, unless the congregation will hear 
him? But in the primitive churches it was not 
so; for the apostle says, “‘ ye may all prophecy 
one by one, that all may learn and all may be 
comforted.’’ 1 Cor. 14:31. All who are pro- 
perly called have a right to be heard, and in order 
that the congregation may judge who are called, 
it must first hear those who profess to speak 
from a sense of duty, and then, after giving them 
time to make proof of their ministry, the charch 
ought to accept or reject their public services, 
in order to encourage those who have reccived a 
gift, and to restrain those who are not acceptable. 
This acknowledgement of a gift, is equivalent 
to the “laying on of hands,” mentioned in the 
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Scriptures ; it does not confer a spiritual gift, but 
expresses the judgment of the church that it has 
been conferred, by the ‘shepherd and bishop of 
souls.”” 

C. If illiterate men are allowed to preach, 
they may disgust the more intelligent part of a 
congregation—and drive them to other places 
of worship. 

.. When the ministry proceeds from the 
right authority, although it may come through a 
weak and illiterate instrument, it will convey in- 
struction or consolation to some; and if there be 
others present, who have come for the purpose of 
being entertained with eloquent discourses, their 
disappointment may be the means of leading 
them to deeper reflection. The humble and sin- 
cere inquirer, who is hungering and thirsting 
for the bread of life, is more likely to he dis- 
gusted with the show and glitter of a learned 
but lifeless ministry, than with the simplicity of 
an unlearned speaker, whose a from 
the fulness of his heart. celery oJ/fs 





From the New York Independent. 
WORTH OF LIFE. 


How few even among Christian people, seem to 
have any just conception of the dignity and worth 
ef life! They allow their time and thoughts to 
be frittercd away, apparently forgetful that they 
have powers and faculties given to be used in 
ennobling pursuits, and for the improvement of 
which they will be held responsible. Particu- 
larly is this the case with many of our American 
women ; and there are many reasons why it is so. 
The limited circle over which they have an influ- 
ence; the daily round of petty duties, which are 
necessarily involved in occupying the station of 
mother and housekeeper ; and the little vexations 
aud annoyances which are constantly occurring 
in the kitchen orthe nursery, often more difficult 
to bear with cquanimity than greater trials, have 
a tendency to narrow dowathe mind, unless there 
be strength of character or energy of thought 
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about tocommence. Think of the time and money 
which has been expended on your education, and 
—for what? Was it that you should devote your 
leisure to the reading of works which awaken 
morbid sympathies, and give you wrong views 
of life—or that your feet should carry you only 
along the fashionable walk, or through the 
graeeful dance—or that your hands should have 
no employment but the delicate embroidery, and 
weaving the fairy purse? Think for a moment. 
Are there not young sisters whom you can help 
forward in the path of knowledge? Are there 
no brothers, to whom home can berendered more 
attractive than the fascinations of the world, by 
your enlivening or cheerful conversation? Can- 
not the cares of a kind parent be lightened by 
the reading of some instructive book rendered 
more interesting by the sweet tones of a daughter’s 
voice? When you have fulfilled these duties, 
look abroad, remembering the poor who depend 
on charity for their daily sustenance, or the ne- 
glected children who have no means of gaining 
any knowledge, except that of evil. Many of 
these have minds which would well repay the 
teaching—they ali have souls of immortal worth. 
Can you not impart some of your acquirements 
to these? Look too among your friends. Are 
there none whom you can influence to seek for 
more elevated pursuits—more enduring pleasures? 
Do not plead want of time; leave, if necessary, 
some selfish gratification, and you will find tha: 
duty done brings its own rich reward. 

But it is our wives and mothers who are most 


| in danger of forgetting that minds made in God’s 


image should have nobler objects of interest, 
than the more temporal and corporeal affairs of 
life. I know full well that these are matters 
which should not be neglected ; but are they of 
sufficient moment to be worthy of all our thoughts 
and energics? Would not the happiness of the 


ner were less elaborate, and the time thus saved 
spent in gaining information on such topics of 


| household be increased if the details of the din- 


possessed, sufficient to lift one above such trifles. | interest as would enable us to participate, or if 


And while I would not depart one moment from 
“woman’s sphere,” or recommend the relinquish- 
ing of one duty demanded by the happiness of 
family or friend, I wish it were in my power to 
awaken the attention of all those, whom Provi- 
dence has placed in circumstances of ease and 


| necessary take the lead in an intelligent conver- 


sation? Would not the husband and children 
enjoy a simple meal, with this accompaniment, 
more than a luxurious one, united with uninter- 
esting silence, or reminiscences of the kitchen 
and servants? Inthe care of the beloved children 


camfort, to the great fact—that life was given | committed to us, we should never forget that 
for higher and nobler purposes than those to which | they have minds and hearts, the culture of which 


they now devote it. There are, certainly, beau- 
tiful instances of women assisting the labor of 
the hands by the heart’s best energies; but in 
contrast with these are the many who never once 
imagine that the mind, with all its latent powers 
roused and purified, could achieve more good and 
effect greater happiness than is now accomplished 
with all their diligence. 

{ would appeal first to the young, whose school- 
days are passed, and life’s more earnest duties 


is of far more importance than the adornment of 
their persons. Would it not be better to keep 
the former more under our own control, and if 
necessary commit the latter to others? It will 
be of little consequence a few years hence 
| whether, theirchildish apparel was plain or costly, 
simple or made in the most recent style ; while 
| the future life of these children, and the position 

they occupy in the world will depend greatly on 
| the instruction they now receive. Butabove all 
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we should remember that these infant minds will; SECOND AMERICAN EXPEDITION IN SEARCH 
be constantly advancing in knowledge, and if in OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
after years we would to them the revered 
parents, the chosen friends and confidants, we| The new Grinnell Arctic expedition, which is 
must not be content to retrograde intellectually, shortly to proceed in search of Sir John Frank- 
or to remain stationary. Time gained by unusual lin, is to he commanded by Dr. Kane, an officer 
exertion will be suitably prized, and well im- eminently qualified for the task. ‘Though serv- 
jroved. If, with manifold duties pressing, this ing previously in only a subordinate capacity, 
‘annot be accomplished, time may at least be, he greatly distinguished himself by his intelli- 
taken to recall an incident, a sentiment or a verse gence and the energy he displayed. He stands 
from the Scriptures, that the mind may have a especially pre-eminent in one essential qualifica- 
little food, while the hands are usefully employed. tion—confidence. That Sir John Franklin still 
And it is wonderful how much may be acquired , exists, and can be rescued by human means, is 
from year to year, if the snatches of time are im-| Dr. Kane’s firm belief. His heart is thoroughly 
proved. If days,and weeks are spent at the bed-| in the enterprise, and as long asa vestige of 
side of the sicky meatal refreshment drawn from | hope remains his hand will not fail to adopt 
a cheerful book, while the invalid is sleeping, those measures most necessary to discover the 
helps one cheerfully to resume her duties. Or | missing navigator and his party. 
if wearied with domestic cares, something which , Although success has not attended previous 
will furnish pleasant relaxation to the mind will; expeditions, there are yet many grounds for 
give the needed rest more certainly than entire | further and continued efforts being made. The 
absence of occupation, | discoveries up to the present time afford conclu- 
Visits to those less fortunate than ourselves sive proofs that Sir John Franklin passed the 
can always find a place with other Quties and winter ‘of 1845-6 on Beechy Island at the mouth 
cares, often furnishing the nutriment the soul | of Wellington Channel. Whether in the spring 
most needs. Who has not seen the time when, , he proceeded up this channel westward or north- 
weary and dispirited, all things look gloomy, | ward is doubtful. The former course was 
trifles annoy, and little vexations magnify them-| enjoined by his instructions, but a search by 
selves to greater evils, and one’s own discontent | means of sledges in that direction, extending 
is reflected in the faces of all around? Leave at | along the south shore to long.103° 25’ and along 
such times your own avode for those of poverty | the north shore to long.114° 20’, has afforded no 
and sorrow, and while joy and consolation are | indications that such was the course actually 
imparted to others, the heart must be very ob-, pursued, That the two missing ships may be 
durate which does not bring back contentment | blocked up in some of the passages or inlets not 
and happiness. ; | yetexplored is still very possible. Both the 
But there are very many who cannot plead the | English and the American officers entertain the 
necessity of devoting their time tothe temporal ; opinion that Sir John Franklin proceeded by the 
welfare of those connected with them. . ‘They | open sea north-west of Wellington and Victoria 
seem to live wholly for their selfish gratification. | Channels, and is closed in by the almost unlim- 
Dress, fashion, the appointments of the house, | ited region of water, ice, and land extending 
the splendor of their equippage, and idle conver-| between Victoria Channel and the lofty and 
sation with congenial acquaintance occupy their | immense tracts of ee West Georgia, 
time. They forget that the fashion of this world | considered by some as @ continuation of a range 
passes away,—that riches make to themselves | of mountains seen off Cape Jakan on the coast 
wings—and that life is deprived of all its dignity | of Asia. Two years ago Captain Penny stated 
and beauty by such earthly thoughts and selfish | it to be his decided conviction that there is a 
pleasures. Why will they not remember that| great polar basin with a higher temperature than 
their accountability will be greater in proportion | that of the Arctic zone, abounding with animal 
a8 they have had greater opportunities of useful-| life and ample meansfor human subsistence. 
ness? So much precious time wasted on worldly | Captain Englefield, who lately returned from a 
follies, which should have been spent in their} short cruise in the Arctic Ocean, substantiates 
own or others’ improvement! The poor never | this opinion of Penny’s. He attained the lat. 
sought out and eheered by kindly sympathy and | 78 deg. 35 min., or one hundred and twenty 
aid! The sick and friendless unvisited, and the | miles further to the northward than the highest 
fallen unreclaimed!. What trumpet tone can | point ever before reached. Having passed 
awaken these from their self-engrossing lethargy? | through achannel, the width of 35 miles, he 
1. | found before him a vast expanse of open water. 
| He endeavored to proceed further, but was 
Destiny—the scapeguat which we make re-| obliged to desist in consequence of a terrific 
sponsible for all our crimes and follies; a neces- | gale of wind, which his steamer was inadequate- 
sity which we set down for invincible, when we | ly adapted toencounter. Captain Englefield is 
have no wish to strive against it. , of opinion that Baffin’s Bay is a wrong term— 
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that it is in reality an arm of communica-|from one hour to thirty-six, and are instantly 
tion between the Atlantic and Aretic Oceans. | succeeded by calm and sunshine. Hail-storms, 
The past explorations tend rather to strengthen | too, occasionally occur; and, more rarely, col- 
than weaken the chances of the safety of Sir | umns of water walk among the hills, and when 
John Franklin’s expedition. If, ‘at the outset, | they burst, inundate the country for miles around. 
it was inprobable that the two ships should| That such climatic changes should be without 
have simultaneously perished, it is still more | effect upon the health of man, is incredible; but 
improbable that they should have beén so utterly | as yet the conflicting statements are so numerous, 
lost as not to leave behind some remnant of | and the statistical returns so limited and inaccu- 
wreck to tell their fate. No such remnant, | rate, that the subject is involved in considerable 
however, has been found, either by the vessels | obscurity. Mr. Lancelott—neither an interested 
in search or by the parties who on sledges have | colonist nor adisappointed adventurer—conceives 
explored the coasts for hundreds of miles. ‘There | himself to be entitled to some credit; and this 
is no satisfactory proof that the disappearance | may be accorded, the rather that his inquiries 
of the Erebus and Terror is to be attributed to | were not made solely from scientific curiosity, 
storms, or to the want of sufficient food to sup-| but likewise from motives of self-preservation, 
port the existence of their crews, We rejoice, | as he was himself in bad health. That the cli- 
therefore, to find that this humane search has not | mate requires the counteracting cares of civili- 
been abandoned—that through the liberality of | zation, is obvious from the condition of the na- 
Henry Grinnell and George Peabody, a second | tives. The constitution of the Australian black 
expedition is fitting out, reflecting honor on the | is delicate in the extreme. He shoots up to 
name of America, and much credit on the | manhood like a reed; withers while yet in youth ; 
American government for the interest it evinces | at thirty, is in the decline of life; and at forty, 
in, and the active co-operation it has afforded to, | in old age. ‘The white colonists are differently 
the enterprise. May the undertaking be as/| situated ; yet it is necessary for them to consider 
successful in its result as it has been noble in its | and prepare for the peculiarities of the climate. 
aim !—London Times. When they arrive in Australia, they perhaps 
find the unaccustomed clearness of the air, the 
CLIMATE AND HEALTI IN AUSTRALIA. dazzling brightness of the daylight, and the eon- 
(Concluded from page 91.) ; stant sunshine, monotonous and wearisome. But 

In the mountain ravines, the climate is almost | this fecling speedily goes off, and their. bodies ‘be- 
British, the thermometer rarely ranging above | come so inured to the high temperatute, that at 
85, and never above 90 degrees. In the winter, | length they suffer more from cold than heat. 
frosty nights and snow-storms are common, but But if they have been accustomed at home to 
the frost usually disappears before the rays of | enjoy our cold moist winters and springs, and to 
the morning sun. In these districts, colds and | feel lassitude in summer, they will find their ac- 
rheumatic affections are occasional; as with us. 'climation more difficult, if not impossible ; ex- 
So completely do the meteoric phenomena depend | treme dryness and heat, the main characteristics 
upon local cireamstances, that our author, while | Of the atmosphere, being unfavorable alike to 
sitting on one of these mountains in South Aus-|™en and plants that flourish in 9 temperate 
tralia, enjoying th®balaty breeze, with the ther- clime. The dryness of the atmosfiiére checks 
mometer at 81 degrees, beheld beneath him the the tendency to sconsumption, and perhaps eon- 
city of Adelaide, and the surrounding country, | S¥™ption itself in its incipient stages; but the 
smoking in the dust of a scorching wind, wit: violent changes are injurious when the disease is 
the thermometer, at 107 degrees in the shade. fully developed, or when the patient is far ad- 
Jn the mountain districts, a greater quantity of vaneed in decay.* This throws light upon what 
rain falls than in, the plains; the air is elastic has been a vexed question, more particularly 
and bracing, and so clear, that remote objects with us, owing to a somewhat loosely-worded 








look sharp and crisp, and the forcsts in the dis- | St#tement in the Papers for the People. To say - 


tance seems painted on the horizon. On the broadly, that the Australian climate is either fa- 
plans, there is little humidity in the atmosphere vorable or unfavorable to consumptive patients, 
ut when it rains. ews, however, are nut un- without classifying the cases, is erroneous; 
common, and are not so innoxious as the colo- although, as the disease when far advanced would 
nists suppose. Thunder-storms are not very un- | i" all probability prove fatal at home, there can 
frequent, and sometimes their violence is terrific be no great harm in trying a change of air. 
—tearing down trees, breaking through the win- Ihe colonists live a very exposed life, yet 
dows of houses, carrying away portions of the they suffer little from cough, or cold at the chest ; 
building, and filling the air with dust and sand. and cold in the head, face-ache, and rheumatismn, 
The deep black heavens are in the meantime | “T° not more common than in England. ‘The 


torn by lightning in every directi he rai aes 
g g y direction, the rain * It j a ; 
‘ . ‘ i t is proper to say, that Mr. Lancelott attributes 
a in floods, and the earth is shaken } this not to the changes, but to the excessive heat, and 
With bursts of thunder. These phenomena last ! the check to ¢ climate’ generally. 
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climate is unbesitatingly said to cure dispepsy ; | 
but the opposite diseases of diarrhoea aud dys- 
entery are iuduced, more especially at the close 
of spring and the beginning of autumn, by the 
sudden changes of temperature. These maladies, 
however, are seldom fatal. During summer, 
ophthalmia, sore lips and mouths, and _bilious | 
and intermittent fevers, occur; but the fevers | 
are neither so frequent nor so fatal as in other 
hot. countries where marsh miasma abounds. 
Derangement of the liver is induced oceasionally 
by the climate; which, on the contrary, exer- 
cises a curative influence in disorders of the kid- 
neys. It is hurtful to the scrofulous, and bene- 
ficial to. the gouty. With the exception of in- 
fluenza, no cases of pestilential epidemic have 


ever occurred in any of the provinces. The | 


nervous system, however, is severely tried. Ner- 
vous debility is increased; the latent seeds of 
insanity, to all appearance, developed; and de- 
lirium tremens is frequently hurried by the heat 
to a fearful termination. 

In some of the towns the mortality among the 
infants is great ; while iu the. country districts it 
is less than in Britain. Children born in Aus- 
tralia, or transported thither in early infaney, 
arrive at maturity. earlier than with us, imdre 
especially the females. Hastened into develop- 
ment by the genial climate, a girl of fifteen has 
all the charms, and many of the graces of wo- 
manhood. 

We come now to two statements, which, taken 
in conjunction, are somewhat extraordinary ; and 
we are the rather inclined to notice them in a 
special manuer, that we have before met with 
them in private letters from well-infurmed colo- 
nists. We give them in the words of our au- 
thor :—‘ Healthy natives of the British isles, of 
both sexes, who arrive in Australia in the hey- 
day of life, and settle there, may expect to die 
about ten yes sooncr than they would had they 
remained at home. Natives of Great Britaia, 
either male er female, who have passed the me- 
ridian of life, will iu all probability add ten or 
twenty years to their existence by going to 
either of the colonies, and ending their days 
there.’ 

The two statements would appear to be incon- 
sistent. In the heyday—which, we presume, 
means the full maturity—of life, we are at our 
strongest ; and if we cannot then bear well the 
change of climate, how can we expect to do so 
when our decline has commenced? Yet we 
have no doubt the statistics of death in Austra- 
lia would bear out our author in the opinion he 
has expressed—and we have as little doubt that 
the opinion is entirely erroneous. The condition 
of the savage native proves, as we have already 
hinted, that the climate is not healthy per se— 
that its vicissitudes and extravagances require to | 
be met by the appliances of civilization. Now, | 


the man exulting in his youthful strength, is just | 
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the person to neglect precaution of every kind. 
It is he who is the victim of that dissipation of 
which our author himself gives a sad picture; it 
is he who vaunts of exposing himself to atmos- 


| pkeric changes unharmed—who, in fact, feels 


and acts as if bis noon of manhood were immor- 
tal’ After a certain number of years, the fatal 
mistake is discovered. His constitution has 
been irreparably, although silently injured ; he 
dies before his time,-and leaves behind as a 
mourner that senior who had found the necessi- 
ty, before leaving Europe at all, of intrenching 
himself against the assaults of climate and the 
pestilence of excess. ‘Temperance, flannel next 
the skin, the avoidance of crude vegetables and 
fruits, abstinence from colonial ale and from 
water that has not been boiled, attention to the 
digestion, and care as to exposure to heat and 
the night-air—these are nearly everything our 
author recommends to the young settler as the 
means of preserving health. 

These conditions, it must be owned, are few 
and easy ; and even if otherwise, they would be 
well worth observing for the sake of enjoying 
health, in a country where 280 days out of the 
365 are ‘indescribably pleasant,’ and the re- 
mainder, with only a few exceptions, much less 
disagreeable than our average weather in Eng- 
land—in a.country where the cold of winter is 
14 degrees above the freezing-point, and where 
the acclimatised inhabitant is able to work hard 
in the greatest heats of summer. In the short 
Australian winter, a gale of wind or a deluge of 
rain is a variety lasting fer an hour or a day ; at 
home, as we kuow by recent experience, we may 
be subject tu the visitation for a quarter of a 
year together, with all its attendant disturbance 
of the health and spirits. 

We ought to add, that the subjects of climate 
and health occupy only two chapters of Mr. Lance- 
lott’s book, which appgars it other respects to 
be a well-considered and useful manual. The 
reader will observé that the descriptions do not 
apply to North or Tropical Australia, where the 
attempts at colonization have hitherto been abor- 
tive.—Ed. Journ. 


In the last volume of his “ History of the Rs- 
toration,”’ Lamartine defines Genius in the fol- 
lowing terms :— Genius consists only in two or 
three ideas, just, new, and simple, upon some sub- 
ject either of theory or practice, caught a glimpse 
of before the rest of the world, by some man 
whose mental sight is of greater range and ac- 
curacy than the confused vision of his contem- 
poraries. In mechanism, in science, in politics, 
in war, in administration, or in finance, inventors 
are nothing more than observers of more exquisite 
and more penetrating faculties.” . This aecords 
with Carlyle’s opinion upon the same subject; 
which is, that genius is superior to understund- 
ing.— Christian Register. 
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THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 


We find in the National Intelligencer a long 
Report from Lieutenant Beale, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in California, which exhibits a 
shocking course of injustice as having been prac- 
tised towards the Indians of the gold region, by 
the miners and other frontier inhabitants of the 
State. He says that the United States laws and 
policy with respect to the Indians have been ne- 
glected or violated in California. They are driven 
away from their homes, and deprived of their 
hunting and fishing grounds, at the pleasure of 
the whites ; and when they come back to procure 
food, they are often killed. It thus became ne- 
cessary for the government agents to furnish 
them with food. For this purpose large numbers 
of beef cattle were purchased, agreeably to treaty 
stipulations, but it appears that the agent who 
made the contracts for these beeves conducted the 
transactions so looscty, that he did not know 
whether the Indians ever received any of the beef, 
although it was paid for by government. 

In some cases it was shown that beef was paid 
for, which the Indians never received at all. The 
contracts were so made that the agent shared the 
profits with the contractor. A very small portion 
of the beef only went to the Indians, the agent 
having entrusted the delivery of it to an Indian 
trader who was also a contractor, and who con- 
verted the greater part of it to his own use. Other 
agents were equally corrupt. Lieut. Beale’s Re- 
‘port says, that the drafts drawn for cattle not yet 
delivered, were for 2100 head, of which 700 were 
by agent Wozencraft, and 1400 head by sub- 
agent Johnson. These peculations have reduced 
the Indians to nearly a starving condition, as 
they have no means of subsistence. Added to 
this, many of them are caught like cattle, and 
ebliged to work without compensation, being 
turned off to starve and die when the work season 
isover. Mr. Beale gives the particulars of one 
instance occurring only fifteen miles from San 
Francisco, surrounded by settlers and their stock, 
in which seventy-eight Indians were found at a 
ranch, sick and destitute of food and clothes. 
When the agent found them, there had been eigh- 
teen deaths of starvation at one camp. These In- 
dians were captured by Culifornians, who made a 
business of selling them as workmen, at so much 


- per head. They were the survivors of a band 


who were worked by their owners all last sum- 
mer ahd fall, and turned adrift in the winter. In 
the expeditions to capture them many are killed. 
When found, the Indians nientioned had been of- 
fered to the farmers in the neighborhood at A 
dollar a head, but it was considered too high for 
beings so low in flesh ; and rather than lower the 
price, they were left to starve. 

Lieut. Beale says he knows it to be a common 
practice to catch Indian children when they are 
out gathering acorns, and hold them as slaves. A 
great many Indian slaves are held in this way, or 
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taken captive in forays. One hundred and thirty- 
six Indians were captured and sold as slaves in 
one county, by a single band of Mexicans, and 
they are treated more like brutes than human be- 
ings. The statutes of the State afford no protec- 
tion against the cruel treatment of the Indians. 
Lieut. Beale gives the details of several horrible 
massacres of Indians by whites. without cause, 
and says: , 

« There are from 75,000 to 100,000 Indians in 
that country, and probably not a week passes in 
which some are not killed or worked and starved 
to death. Accounts of the killings usually ap- 
pear in the newspapers ; and as such accounts are 
mostly derived from the actors, they appear xs 
war exploits and expeditions, for which the 
United States is called on to pay. The total de- 
mand for Indian wars in California, it is believed, 
is near a million of dollars. 

‘“‘ The Indians of this country do not hold labor 
in disgrace, as those do who live on the Atlantic 
side of the continent. They labor freely, and in 
the time of the missions did nearly all the labor 
of the country, cultivating and building; and 
memory and tradition present it as the happiest 
period of their lives. I know they would rejoice 
to get back into such a condition, and they hope 
to find it in the military reserves, if established. 
Ata place where I have collected five or six hun- 
dred, between the Mariposas and San Joaquin, 
and where I make frequent visits and temporary 
abode, they are now working about twenty 
ploughs, and about one thousand acres will be 
cultivated this year. The ploughing is well done, 
and other Indians are begging the same privilege. 


NEW DISCOVERY OF ELECTRICAL INFLUENCE. 


It is the general impression among scientific 
men, that only a small portion of the power and 
influence of electricity has as yet been developed. 
One of its recent applications has been the light-_ 
ing of citics. As one of the results of this new 
application, we notice the following statement, 
which we copy from the Paris correspondence of 
the National Intelligencer ; 

Science, particularly electrical science, seems 
to be making fresh triumphs every day. We 
have now to record a new application of electri- 
city by Dr. Joseph Watson, which is exhibiting 
in the neighborhood of Wandsworth. The great 
feature of the invention is, that the materials con- 
sumed in the production of electrical light are 
employed for a profitable purpose, independent 
of the illumination, and more than remunerating 
the entire expense: so that the light, which is 
rendered constant and brilliant, is produced for 
nothing. Thus, whilst the light is being pro- 
duced by galvanic action, materials are introduced 
into the battery by which pigments of the finest 
quality are obtained ; these are so valuable, that 
they considerable exceed the entire cost of the 
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operation. Dr. Watson thus speaks of his in- 
vention in a pamphlet not published : 

“Our battery we have termed the chromatic 
battery, and its produce is colors. It may seem 
difficult to imagine how any number of galvanic 
arrangements can be made to yield a great va- 
riety of colors ; but when it is remembered that 

“pe real number of natural colors is small, and 
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our views on this great question through the co- 
lumns of this paper before its readers. If Friends 
value the blessing of a guarded education in the 
| principles they profess—if they wish to sce their 
children succeed them in the support of the pre- 
cious testimonies they uphold, surely a proposition 
like this will awaken their serious and anxious at- 
tention. When we remember that the Report pre. 


at a differeuce of tint and shade imparts to each ; 
separate product a distinct commercial existence | Seated last year, _— the result of two y — labor 
as a color, we may then be believed when we say, | ©” the subject, given by a very large Committee of 
that by the use of not more that five substances |men and women Friends, we must feel that it is 
introduced into our batteries, we are able to pro-|one not. lightly to be rejected. Events are fast 
duce no less than one hundred valuable pigments, | sweeping from us the means of successfully stem- 


exceeding in value, by a great per centage, the 
original value of the article contributing towards 
their production. Our mode of producing these 
colors consists, not in any subsequent mixing o 
the products resulting from the working of our 
batteries, but is the result of the actual develop- 
ment of the electricity in the battery.” 
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As.the present number of the Intelligencer will 
be distributed at a period when most Friends of 
this Yearly Meeting are preparing for its attend- 
ance, we cannot perhaps do better than revive the 
subjects left over last year for its consideration. 
These.are two in number, and both, as we conceive, 
of no slight importance to the future well-being of 
the Society. 

The first is the proposition brought up from Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting, to change the Discipline 
on Appeals. Instead of the old ‘practice of ap- 
pointing a special.committe on each appeal, it con- 
templates a reference of all to the Representatives 
sent by the Quarterly Meetings, excluding that 
from which the appeal comes. It also provides for 
cases where, through mere informality, the merits 
cannot be reached. Our feelings are always averse 
to change, but with the difficulties experienced un- 
der the present system, we think the proposition 
an improvement, and one calculated to rid the 
Yearly Meeting of great embarrassment, and often 
of a waste of time and feeling. We shall not, how- 
ever, do more than present it for consideration. 

The other subject is the Report of the large joint 
committee on Education. It proposes a plan for 
the eventual introduction of free-schools aniong 
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Friends, by recommending the formation in each | 


Monthly and Preparative Meeting, as way opens, 
‘ of a fund for the purpose. It may seem visionary 
to many, but we believe that a commencement of 


ming the tide which is bearing away the rising 
generation from the nurture and oversight of the 
Society. As we lose the strength of the young who 
are thus trained by others, we shall part with our 
best hopes of transmitting the standard we have 
borne to a zealous succession. But enough has 
been said on this deeply interesting theme to enlist 
the sympathies and the labors of all who are rightly 
concerned. We shall rest content with thus bring- 
ing it to remembrance, and leave the result to the 
action of the Yearly Meeting, with the hope that, 
in best wisdom, its movements thereon may be for 
the future prosperity, if not the very existence of 
the Society of Friends. 


Marriep,—On the 27th ult., in accordance with 
Friends’ ceremony, Cuaries' Coox Lonestretn, 
to Saran ‘LonestretH, daughter of Thomas B. and 
Lydia Longstreth, all of this city. 


POSTPONEMENT. 

The Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends, of Phi- 
ladelphia, is postponed for one week, in consequence 
of the regular time occurring during Yearly Meet- 


ing week. - 
Jaco M. Euuis, Clerk. 
’ Phila, 5th mo. 7, 1853. 


A striking instance of simple obedience to Divine 
intimation of duty, as related by SAMUEL 
ALEXANDER, of Needham. 

-. Susanna Kansame, (a minister) latterly of 

Sudburg, in Suffolk, informed her friend S. A., 

that she once felt an impression of duty to go to: 

a town about 50 miles distant from her home. 

On arriving there, no particular service opened 

to her, but on accidentally hearing of a Friend 

of the place being seriously ill, she was drawn 
to visit her; on reaching the house, she was told 
| the Friend was too ill to. have a stranger intro- 
duced ; yet, as S. K. thought she should be satis- 
fied with simply seeing her, she was permitted 
to go to the bed-side, where she stood in silence 


some kind, with reference to a counteracting effort | 4 fow minutes; she then felt at liberty to return 
on the part of Friends as regards public schools, is| home. But in some seasons of discouragement, 
imperatively called for. We baye heretofore spread this circumstance would present to her mind as 
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hension of a Divine requiring, as that no good 
had resulted from ‘her having yielded to it. 
About ten years had thus passed, when she met 
with a Friend travelling in the ministry, who 
queried if she remembered her, telling S. K. she 
had great cause to remember her, coming to see 
her when apparently near her end. 

She then acknowledged that, for some time 
previous to that illness, she had believed it was 
required of her to speak as a minister, but 
through fear and doubting she held back, until, 
at this awful season, the subject was brought 
before her in such a manner as to léad her to 
renew, or enter into covenant with her Heavenly 
Father, promising obedience, if, as a token of its 
being His requiring, he would be pleased to per- 
mit her to see his devoted servant Susanna Kan- 
same. Her secret desire being thus remarkably 
condescended to, she gave up to required duty. 
Herhealth was restored, and she was then travel- 
ling as an approved minister. 


























CROSSING THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

On October the 2d, 1852, the packet Sierra 
Nevada arrived from New York at Aspinwall, 
the newly ereeted American city of the isthmus, 
with about two hundred passengers bound for 
St. Franciseo. Aspinwall, a name given to this 
infant settlement in honor of one of the princi- 
pal directors of this line of steamers, consists of 
forty or fifty wooden houses run up at a trifling 
expense in the midst of dense tropical vegeta- 
tion, springing out of a low marshy swamp. It 
is situated about six miles east of the old city of 
Chagres and west of Portobello, in about the 
most unhealthy spot on the coast ; and here the 
Atlantic terminus of the railway is established. 
_ The republic of New Grenada, to which this 
country belongs, disputes the right of: these 
Americans—and perhaps justly .so—to name 
any place in their territory without the consent 
of their President and Congress ; consequently, 
they have given this town the name of “ Colon,” 
after the great discoverer of their country, and 
refuse to acknowledge any document in which 
the new town is called by any other name. 

A motley crowd of passengers landed from the 
Sierra Nevada, and crowded te the railway cars, 
on the morning of the 2d of October. Here was 
the owner of a Californian saw mill with his wife, 
sister, and six children—there a learned judge ; 
in other spots might be seen a crowd of rough 
lumber men from the pine forests of Maine, 
going to seek their fortunes in the far west ; 
New York tradesmen and merchants going to see 
friends, or to attend to some business in San 
Francisco; broken down soldiers from the Mesi- 

























with his old father, a septuagenarian, and large 

family ; a party of Englishmen engaged to work 
2? : ° : oes 

4 Sliver mine in the mountains of Sierra Nevada; 


one wherein she had been deceived in her appre- | a young German with a daguerreotype of his lady 


can war going on no business at all; an engineer 
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love, bound to the “ diggings” to make a fortune 
previous to his marriage ; with many others, all 
bustling to and fro on the platform under a 
burning sun, and jostling each other most un- 
ceremoniously. 

At length all was ready, the whistle sounded, 
the cars started, and away we went, plunging 
each minute deeper and deeper into the thick 
pestilential forest; whose rank vegetation rises 
from a black unwholesome morass. Lofty trees, 
whose age may be counted by centuries, creep- 
ers of every description, flowers of all hues, 
palms, plantains, and every kind of tropical 
plant, crowd here one upon another in the thick- 
est confusion, and as they wither and die away, 
others spring up; while the decaying matter 
sends up a fever, which cleared off, by scores and 
scores, the unhappy workmen of that fatal rail- 
road. At high noon our destination was reached, 
at the spot where the railway at present ends, 
on the banks of the Chagres river, where a little 
village has risen up of five or six huts, called 
Barbacoas. The railroad from Aspinwall to 
Barbacoas is twenty-five miles in length, con- 
sisting of only a single line, nd reached the 
point about two months ago; in about nine 
months more, it will have worked its way along 
the banks of the Rio Chagres, Obispo, aud 
Grande, to Panama. 

At Barbacoas we were surrounded by a host 
of most traculent Indians, the owners of boats ; 
and after struggling for luggage, amidst the 
shrieks and lamentations of unprotected females, 
long bearded adventurers, bowie-knived Ameri- 
cans, and ‘one English gentleman,” under a 
blazing sun, and in a swamp.of rotten mud, 
which presents itself in the place of a platform 
to the Barbacoas station, we at length assembled 
—a party of nine men, three women, and seven 
children—in a long flat bottomed boat covered 
over with a wooden awning, and committed our 
lives and fortunes to the care of Chagres boat- 
men. Te current runs with great rapidity, and 
the men punt the boats against the stream with 
long poles, by thrusting as they walk along a 
ledge round the sides of the boat, like bargemen 
in-our own narrow rivers. Six of these convey- 
ances left Barbacoas and began to work their 
slow and weary way upthe river, which is bounded 
on either side by densely tangled tropical forests, 
among which thousands of butterflies and ,hum- 
ming-birds of the most brilliant colors disport 
themselves in the rays of the sun, while flocks 
of noisy paroqucts fly about in every direction 
among the higher branches of the trees. 

In the dry scason. there is a road of twenty- 
three miles fro. Gorgona to Panama, but at this 
time of year it is impassible, and we were 

obliged to go eight miles further up to Cruces, 
and from thence over the hills, a distance of 
twenty-cight miles, to our destination. Gorgona 
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consists of a collection of huts with high conical |; through a matted and impenetrable tropical for. 
palm leaf roofs, on a turn of the river; and | est. 
boasts of two hotels, the American and tbe St. After numberless disasters and difficulties had 
Louis, where travellers are supplied with brandy, | been surmounted, our party at length arrived at 
pork, and molasses, mosquitoes, and hammocks | the sign of the Elephant, a long hut situated 
ut exorbitant prices. | on the edge of a mass of black mud five feet and 
The night passed off slowly and wearily—the | a half deep, still retaining the name of a road, 
steerers and nearly all the boatmen got drunk, | and surrounded by thickly tangled forest. From 
the Californians curved and prowled about the | hence, having been charged two dollars for a cup 
huts, trying to pick quarrels, the dogs yelled, the | of tea, we again proceeded through the same un- 
blacks fought cach other with long knives, and | mitigated swamps, until in about two hours we 
nobody slept. At length the early dawn ap-| were overtaken by one of the heavy tropical 
peared, and with it a dense, yellow, fever-looking | showers of rain, steady, incessant, and perpen- 
mist arose from the teeming forest. Again the | dicular. We worked slowly and dispiritedly on. 
seedy boatmen handled their poles, and again | The path had, by this time, been converted into 


we began to move at a snail's pace up the river, 
with the current increasing in rapidity at every 
mile, and the heavy dews falling around us, and 
soaking us through and through. This was a 


long eight miles; nearly all in the boat: had been | 


carousing at Gorgona and felt heavy in the 
morning ; and it was with no inconsiderable joy 
that we arrived at our destination in seven hours 
after leaving Gorgona. 

Cruces consists of about one hundred huts, 


arranged along adirty street, crowded with mules, | 


and steaming with liquid filth. Of the hotels 


in this town, the best is the American ; but the | 
best is bad indeed, being merely a long hut, with 


a mud floor, and narrow deal table. However, 
when for twenty-hours the wooden awning of a 
wretched boat has been one’s only protection from 
the fierce noonday sun, and morning and even- 
ing dews, in the tropics, such a shelter appears 
a perfect haven of rest in comparison. 

Between Cruces and Panama, a distance of 


twenty-eight miles, there are several American | 
transportation companies, who give the traveller | 
a receipt and profess to carry his luggage safely | 
into the lattter city. The road is so unnaturally | 
bad, that it becomes quite as much as any one | 


can do to carry himself, so that the luggage must 
necessarily be left to the tender mercies of these 
sharks, who frequently detain it a week on the 


road. Tabor and Perkins, Hurtado y Herma- | 


nor, Augustin Perez, Henrique and Woolsey, 
and Jose Secundo, are the most notorious, but 
which to select among those for faithfulness and 


honesty would surpass the keenest penetration. | 


| a foaming roaring torrent ; frequently where the 
| rocks were steep, ascending into the dignity of s 
| waterfall; and against this the stubborn mules 
had to force their way. At length, when the 
night had become thoroughly dark, we passed 
down a rocky pathway, and reached the welcome 
half-way house ; like the other houses of enter- 
tainment for man and beast, this was a long hut 
| divided into three parts,—the bar, the eating 
room, and the sleeping room, unceiled of course, 
and the roof inhabited by spiders with massive 
cobwebs, scorpions, centipedes, and lizards. 

In this delectable abode, situated in the midst 
of a dismal forest, rising from a reeking morass, 
about forty drenched mortals congregated. After 
_a scanty but very expensive supper, and after my 

hiring a blanket and a towel as temporary even- 
ing costume, we assembled in the long sleeping 
room. This was indeed a curiosity! Three 
tiers of bunks, asin a steam packet, lined the 
walls, while the body of the room was filled up 
with a row of hammocks; and in this closely 
crowded lodging a motley crew of colonels and 
Californians, loafers and lumberers, swindlers 
and sailors, merchants and murderers, with other 
travellers of all ages and sexes, were to be ac- 
commodated. The singing of mosquitoes, liz 
ards, and bull-frogs, kept up far too lively a 
concert to allow of sleep to any of us. One 
gentleman diverted himself by playing at 
“blind hookey” with the landlord, and lost five 
hundred dollars ; others roared sentimental songs 
and the like most murderously. 
To be continued. 


The road, so called, from Cruces to .what is | 
termed the half-way house, a distance of fifteen | 


miles, is perhaps 


Despond, composed of black mud five feet deep ; 
at others, great stones, eight inches apart, sharp- 
ened and stuck upon end, all over the road; 
then long rows of wooden sleepers, placed in 
every conccivable position, except the right one; 
now the road would wind up steep acclivities ; 
then follow the bed of a mountain torrent, about 
two feet broad, with the rocks rising perpendic- 
ularly on either side; and the whole passing 


among the worst in the | 
world. Sometimes double distilled Sloughs of 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


The soothing spirit of devotion is as oil to the 
wheels of domestic life. It tunes the otherwise 
discordant instrument, and sweetest harmony 38 
ithe result. It tends to inspire each individual 
with fidelity to his Maker, and to his fellow-man. 
| It promotes temporal prosperity, and secures 
spiritual peace. It enlightens the understand 
ing, and affects the heart. It subdues the 
strength of evil passions, and restrains from si0. 

: ABBOTT. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 
From “A Child’s History’? of England. 

In a remote village among some wild hills in 
the province of Lorraine, there lived a country- 
wan whose name was Jacques D’Arc. He had 
adaughter, JOAN of ARC, who was at this time 
in her twentieth year. She had been a solitary 
girl from her childhood ; she had often tended 
sheep and cattle for whole days where no human 
fgure was seen or human voice heard ; and she 
had often knelt for hours together, iu the gloomy 
empty little village chapel, looking up at the al- 
tar and at the dim lamp burning before it, until 
she fancied that she saw shadowy figures stand- 
ing there, and even that she heard them speak 
to her. 
very ignorant and very superstitious, and they 
had many ghostly tales to tell about what they 
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The people in that part of France were | 
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out the inhabitants. The cruelties she saw com- 
mitted, touched Joan’s heart and made her worse. 
She said that the voices and the figures were now 
continually with her; that they told her she was 
the girl who, according to an old prophecy, was 
to deliver France ; that she must go and help the 
Dauphin, and must remain with him unti! he 
should be crowned at Rheims ; and that she must 
travel a long way to a certain lord named Baudri- 
court, who could and would bring her into the 
Dauphin’s presence. As her father still said, “ I 
tell thee, Joan, it is thy fancy,’’ she set off to find 
out this lord, accompanind by an uncle, a poor 
village wheelwright and cart-maker, who believed 
in the reality of her visions. They travelled a 
long way and went on and on, over a rough coun- 
try, full of the Duke of Burgundy’s men, and of 
all kinds of robbers and marauders, until they 


dreamed, and what they saw among the lonely | came to where this lord was. 
hills when the clouds and the mists were resting | When his servants told him that there was a 
mthem. 0, they easily believed that Joan saw | poor peasant girl named Joan of Arc, accom- 
strange sights, and they whispered among them-| panied by nobody but an old village wheelwright 
selves that angels and spirits talked to her. and cart-maker, who wished to see him, because 
At last, Joan told her father that she had one | she was commanded to help the Dauphin and 
day been surprised by a great unearthly light, ; save France, Baudricourt burst out a laughing 
and had afterwards heard a solemn voice, which | and bade them send the girl away. But, he 
sid it was Saint Michael's voice, telling her that soon heard so much about her lingering in the 
she was to go and help the Dauphin. Soonafter | town, and praying in the churches, and seeing 
this, (she said,) Saint Catherine and Saint Mar- | visions, and doing harm to no one, that he sent 
gret had appeared to her, with spirkling crowns | for her, aud questioned her. As she said the 
upon their heads, and had encouraged her to be | same things after she had been well sprinkled 
virtuous and resolute. These visions had returned | with holy water as she had said before the sprink- 
smetimes ; but the Voices very often ; and the | ling, Baudricourt began to think there might be 
wices always said, ‘Joan, thou art appointed | something in it. At all events, he thought it 
by Heaven to go and help the Dauphin!’ She | worth while to send her on to the town of Chinon, 
ilmost always heard them while the chapel bells | where the Dauphin was. So, he bought hera 
were ringing. | horse, and a sword, and gave her two squires to 
There is no doubt, now, that Joan believed | conduct her. As the Voices had told Joan that 
she saw and heard these things. It is very well | she was to wear a man’s dress, now, she put one 
known that such delusioff¥ are a disease which is | on, and girded her sword to her side, and bound 
not by any means uncommon. It is probable spurs to her heels, and mounted her horse and 
enough that there were figures of Saint Michael, | rode away with her two squires. As to her uncle 
and Saint Catherine, and Saint Margaret, in the | the wheelwright, he stoud staring at his niece in 
little chapel (where they would be very likely to , wonder until she was out of sight—as well he 
lave shining crowns upon their heads,) and that | might—and then went home again. 
they first gave Joan the idea of those three per- | place, too. ' 
wnages. She had long been a moping, fanciful} Joan and her two squires rode on and on, 
gil, and, though she was a very good girl, I dare | til they came to Chinon, where she was, after 
ay she was a little vain, and wishful for noto-| some doubt, admiited into the Dauphin’s pre- 
riety. sence. Picking him out immediately from all 
Her father, something wiser than his neigh- | his court, she told him that she came commanded 
bors, said, “I tell thee, Joan, it is thy fancy. | by Heaven to subdue his enemies and conduct 
Thou hadst better have a kind husband to take | him to his coronation at Rheims. She also told 
tare of thee, girl, and work to employ thy mind!” | him (or he pretended so afterwards to make the 
Bat Joan told him in reply, that she had taken a| greater impression upon his soldiers) a number 
tow never to have a husband, and that she must | of his secrets known only to himself, and, further- 
gas Heaven directed her, to help the Dauphin. | more, she suid there was an old, old sword in the 
thappened, unfortunately for her father’s per- | cathedral of Saint Catherine at Fierbois, marked 
‘asions, and most unfortunately for the poor girl, | with five old crosses on the blade, which Saint 
tno, that a party of the Dauphin’s enemies found | Catherine had ordered her to wear. Now, no- 
their way into the village while Joan’s disorder | body knew anything about this old, old sword, 
Wasat this point, and burut the chapel, and drove | but when the cathedral eame to be examined— 
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which was immediatel ydone—there, sure enough, 
the sword was found! The Dauphin then re- 
quired a number of grave priests and bishops to 
give him tieir opinion whether the girl derived 
her power from good spirits or from evil spirits, 
which they held prodigiously long debates about, 
in the course of which several learned men feil 
fast asleep and snored loudly. At last, when 
one gruff old gentleman had said to Joan, *‘ What 
language do your Voices speak ?” and when Joan 
had replied to the graff old gentleman, “A 
pleasanter language than yours,” they agreed 
that it was all correct, and that Joan of Arc was 
inspired from Heaven. This wonderfnl cireum- 
stance put new heart into the Dauphin’s soldiers 
when they heard of it, and dispirited the English 
army, who took Joan for a witch. 

So Joan mounted horse again, and again rode 
on and on, until she came to Orleans. But, she | 
rode now as never peasant girl had ridden yet. 
She rode upon a white war-horse,*in® suit of | 
glittering armour; with the old, old sword from 
the cathedral, newly burnished, in her belt; with 
a white flag carried before her, upon which were 
a picture of God, and the words Jesus Maria, | 
In this splendid state, at the head of a great body | 
of troop escorting provisions of all kinds for the 
starving inhabitants of Orleans, she appeared be- | 
fore that beleaguered city. When the people on 
the walls beheld her, they cried out, “The Maid 
is come! The Maid of the Prophecy is come to 
deliver us!” And this, and the sight of the 
Maid fighting at the head of their men, made the 
French so bold, and made the English so fearful, 
that the English line of forts were soon broken, 
the troops and provisions were got into the town, 
and Urleans was saved. 

To be continued. 





THE RELIGION OF TRIFLEs. 


True piety is not indifferent to trifles. It 
controls the conduct in little matters as well as 
great. Our religion is to go with us in all the 
walks of life. One cannot be a good Christian, 
a@*dishonest tradesman ; a good Christian, but 
ad neighbor ; a good Christian, but a ma- 
cious slanderer and false accuser of the bre- 
thren. Our religion is to appear in little things 
as well as great. Jt is attention to little things 
that makes a good servant; attention to little 
things makes a good farmer—a good mechanic- 
a good merchant—a good neighbor—a good 
friend. Attention to little things makes a great 
character; attention to little things makes a 
good Christian. We must let our religion be 
seen in the weck as well as on the sabbath ; in 
our business as well as in the place of worship; 
we must be religious at home as well as abroad— 
be religiousat all times and upon all oceasions— 
we must be religious even in trifles. 


W. J. M. 
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INVENTION AND INNOVATION. Cat 
The Boston Journal says :—* ‘The old prac. athe 
tice in making boards was, to split the logs with ae 
wedges, and inconvenient as the practice was it’ ~ 
was no easy thing to persuade the world that it F\ | 
could be done in any better way. Saws were ae 
afterwards introduced fur the purpose of prepar. < ; 
ing timber and boards, and ‘saw pits’ were then a ; 
invented for the action of the two handed saw. sale 
This mode of sawing logs was greatly in use in pa | 
New England, where water power could not is - 
easily be obtained in the early part of the pre- aii 
sent century; and probably, there are places yet a : 
where they are known and render useful service, 5 ae 
Saw mills were first used in Europe, in the fif- sy 
teenth century ; butso lately as 1555, an Eng. rb 
lish ambassador having seen a saw mill in France yi 
thought ita novelty which deserved a particu. nd 
lar description. It is amusing to see how the Sa 
aversion to labor-saving machinery has always . qe 
agitated England. The first saw-mill was es 9° 
tablished by a Dutchman, in 1663; but public a , 
| Outery against the newfangled machine was so a 
violent that the proprietor was forced to decamp ed 
with more expedition than ever did a Duateh- be j 
man before. The evil was thus kept out of ws 
England for several years, or rather generations, 90 om 
but in 1768, an unlucky timber merchant, poten 
hoping that, aiter so long a time the public of ai 
would be less watchful of its own interests, ; 
made arash attempt to construct another mill. rte 
The guardians of the public welfare, however, pe 
were on the alert, and a conscientious mob at om 
“ . . ” 
once collected and pulled the mill to pieces. weal 
parti 
ILLUSTRATION OF SLAVERY. ber 0 
The Commercial, of Lavaca, Texas, Saturday, 
March 26, contained the following editorial notice: & 
‘We learn from a g@ntleman, just in from the § orp) 
West, that a couple of negroes belonging to Mr. for ( 
Lott on the San Antonia river, stole two of the best 
horses he had on his plantation, some ten or twelve J 2°" 
days ago, and made off for Mexico. They succeeded“ 
| in making their way to Brownsville, when they were busi 
overtaken by a party of United States soldiers who bein; 
ordered them to surrender; they refused to do 80, § thei) 
and, manifesting a disposition to resist any attempt § mini 
that might be made by the soldiers to retake them, f j;.... 
were immediately shot down. ly 
The killing of the negroes has been a serious loss PY, 
to Mr. Lott, as they were two of the most valuable deci 
hands he had upon his place.”’ plic 
Are United States soldiers paid for catching run-f each 
| away negroes? Is it the business of the officers off their 
the army stationed on our Texan frontier, to play § as ¢] 
| the part of overseers to the planters? And if this dem 
be so, are the slaves under military rele, and to te hy | 
shotdown at the pleasure of the soldiery? They’ § 
comment of the editor is characteristic. He is nog 1 
shocked at the murder of the slaves, but grieved at fof t 
the loss of the master! “The killing of the negroes§ gnis 
has been of serious loss to Mr. Lott.” We shallf even 





not be surprised tosee a claim submitted by Mr. 
Lott to the next Congress for damages ! 
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CARBONIC ACID GAS. 
Carbon exists ina variety of forms—charcoal, 


anthracite lamp-black, diamond, are all different 
forms or states of the same element. 
vut a small amount of carbon in the mineral 


There is 


world—none, indeed, but what is supposed to 
have been of organic.origin. . But in the organ- 
jsed world it is a fundamental and universal ele- 
ment. When wood or coal burns or decays, or 
when living things perish, their carbon combines 
with oxygen, and the substance formed is known 
as carbonic acid. This is a universal product of 
combustion, whether in the ungovernable confla- 
gration or the measured respiration of the living | 
animal. Carbonic acid is a heavy gas—it ex-. 
tinguishes fire and destroys all animal life. If 
an animal attempts to breathe it pure, there is | 
spasmodic closure of the glottis and the animal | 
dies as speedily as if strangled with acord. If 
breathed when diluted with 90 per cent. of air, 
it acts as a narcotic poison, inducing sleep, torpor, 
and death. Carbonic acid gas and steam ene | 
employed in the Fire Annihilator to extinguish | 
fame. There is a small portion of carbonic acid | 
gas in the atmosphere, namely, one gallon dif- 
fused through 2,000 gallons of air. 
be increased ten fold or to one half per cent.— 


This may | 


| soon observed that a bell rang whenever a train 
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Sermons of “ decided evangelic doctrine” are, 
it will be seen, half a sovereign each; those in 
“strict accordance with the Church of England” 
may be had for 5s. 6d. 

“ A clergyman of experience and moderate 
views, who distinguished himself during his 
University course in Divinity and English com- 
position, will furnish original sermons in “strict 
accordance with the Church of England in a legi- - 
ble hand at 5s 6d each. Only one copy will 
be given in any diocese. A specimen will be 
sent if wished for. Sermons made to order on 
any required subject, on reasonable terms. 

A CUNNING THRUSH. 

There is much more intellect in birds than 
people suppose. An instance of that occurred 
the other day at aslate quarry belonging toa 
friend from whom we have the narrative. 

A thrush, not aware of the expansive proper- 
ties of gunpowder, thought proper to build her 
neston the ridge of the quarry in the very cen- 
tre of which they were constantly blasting the 
rock. At first she was very much discomposed 
by the fragments flying in all directions, but still 
she would not quit her chosen locality. She 


more than this is injurious. A man exhales about | W#8 about tv be fired, and that at the notice 


20 cubic feet of carbonic acid per day, which 
would therefore vitiate or spoil 4,000 cubic feet 
of air each day, or equal to all that is to be found 
over a space of 90 square feet to the top of the 
atmosphere annually. Large quantities still are 
generated by combustion anddecay. Water has 
a strong attraction for carbonic acid and absorbs 
much of it. It then acquires new properties, 
particularly the power of dissolving a great num- 
ber of minerals. — Scientific American. 





AssISTANCE FORTHE OfERGY.— Many persons 
earn a living in England by composing sermons 
for Clergymen. The following is an advertise- 
went from a late London paper :— 

“ Many young ministers, from the parochial 
business, and from inexperience in composition, 
being sometimes obliged, very much against 
their inclination and to the serious injury of the 
ministry, to copy sermons from books, the adver- 
tiser, an experienced clergyman, engages to sup- 
ply original sermons, of good composition, of 
decided evangelic doctrine, and of practical ap- 
plication, on receipt of half a sovereign ($2 50) 
eich. Persons requiring sermons may choose 
their own text, and need notenclose their names, 
asthe sermons can be directed to a fictitious 
signature at any post-office they are required to 
sent.” 

Here is another from the advertising columns 
of the English “ Churchman.”? ‘T'bis distin- 
guished gentleman is bent on getting business 
even though it be by working for half-pric:. 


| workmen retreated to safe positions. 


In a few days, when she heard the bell, she 
quitted her exposed situation and flew down to 
where the workmen sheltered themselves— 
dropping close at their feet. ‘There she would 

| remain until the explosion had taken place, and 
|return to her nest. The workmen observed 
' this—narrated it to their employers, and it was 
also told to visitors who came to view the quarry. 
|The visitors naturally expressed their wish to 
witness so curious a specimen of intellect; but as 
the rock could not always be blasted when visi- 
tors came, the bell was rung instead and for a 
few times answered the same purpose. ‘The 
thrush flew down close to where they stood, 
but she perceived that she was trifled with, and 
it interfered with the process of incubation : the 
consequence was, that afterward, when the bell 
was rung, she would peep over the ledge, 4 as- 
certain if the workmen did retreat, and if they 
did not she would remain where she was. 
London Literary Journal. 
ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 

Nearly three hundred years ago, Barentz, the 
Dutch navigator, circumnavigated Spitzbergen, a 
feat not recorded as having been performed by 
any other man. In pushing for a northeast 
passage, he turned the northern extremity of 
Nova Zembla, in a vessel of only fifty tons bur- 
then, spending ten months in that frozen region, 
| the first Arctic wintering on record, and returned 
with his crew in open boats—dying on the 
return voyage. 1594-6.—North British Review. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CLOCK, 


The household clock, with dial dim, 
Still marks the flight of time ; 

Speaks with a silv'ry voice each hour, 
And rings it merry chime. 

More than a hundred years have passed 
Since first its race began, 

Yet still it moves with measured step, 
A monitor to man. 


How many forms that sleep in dust, 
Have viewed with thoughtless gaze 
Those circling hours in their swift course 
That measure out thei: days! 
The bright-eyed boy, the aged sire, 
The maid, the matron gray, 
Alike have looked upon this face, 
And then have passed away. 


A thousand mem’ries thrill my soul, 
As on my ravished ear 

Rings the gay chime, in early years 
I loved so much to hear. 

A father, mother, sisters dear, 
And joyous brothers, too, 

Smiled round me in those happy days, 
When life and hopes were new. 


But they have passed away from earth; 
Their voices greet no more; 

No more their smiles and fond embrace 
Shall welcome as of yore ; 

Yet there unchanged by fleeting time, 
Unmoved by grief or joy, 

Still ticks the clock as soberly 
As when I was a boy. 


And still its circling hands shall move, 
The passing hour shall sound, 

When those who daily view it now 
Are slumbering in the ground ; 

For other eyes, for other ears, 
*T will note the flight of time ; 

Mid scenes of gladness and of tecrs 
It merrily shall chime. 


Swift as mighty river's tide 
Our days and years sweep by, 
And time for us will soon be lost 
In vast eternity. 
Oh! then that we might hear aright 
The voices of the hours ! 
Improve to-day, while yet it lasts: 
‘Y'o-morrow 1s not ours. 
Kuickerbocker. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


New York, May 1.—The Collin’s mail steam- 
ship Baltic, with L:verpool dates to the 19th ult., 
arrived this evening, at half past 6 o'clock. 

Encianp.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
financial statement proposes to continue the income 
tax on a diminishing scale for seven years, and to 
extend it to Ireland, on all incomes over one hun- 
dred pounds. Also to reduce the advertisement 
duty, stamp duty, and some others. 

A house in London, said to be in the charge of 
Kossuth was searched by the police on the 14th ult. 
and a large store of rockets, shells, arms and am- 
munition, were found. Kossuth denies that they 
belong tv him, Mr. Hale, the ostensible proprietor 
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of the establishment, publishes a letter exculpating 
Kossuth, and declaring that it was a bona fide rocket 
factory. Meantime the munitions have been de. 
posited in Woolwich Arsenal. 

In the House of Commons, on Friday, Sir J, 

Walmsley asked the government if Great Britain 
has given assurance to foreign powers, that refugees 
here should be placed under surveilance. 
* Lord Palmerston replied that no assurances had 
been given to foreign powers, excepting that re. 
fugees would not be allowed to abuse the hospitality 
of England. 

The third and fourth volumes of Macaulay’s His. 
tory are expected to appear by the end of April. 
The period embraced extends to the accession of 
the house of Hanover. 

Cotton has declined a sixteenth to an eighth, 
Flour—a large business is doing, at an advanwee of 
3d. per bls. 

A great soiree has has been given to Mrs. Stowe 
at Glasgow and also at Edinburgh, at which place 
her reception has been very euthuiastic. 


Spain—A new Spanish Ministry has been formed, 
with General Lersundi as President. It transpires 
that the Cortes were dissolved in order to quash 
Concha’s exposure of the Cuban slave trade. 


Germany —The Dutch Government his protested 
against the establishment of a Catholic hierarchy in 
Holland, and has withdrawn the Minister from 
Rome. 


Austria.—An Austrian Commissioner, uncer the 
Presidency of Count Rechberg, has been sent to 
Lombardy to report upon the state of affairs there, 

The hasty withdrawal of paper money has affectel 
trade considerably at Vienna. 

There is great distresss in the manufacturing 
suburbs of Vienna. the shawl] and ribbon manufac 
ture being almost at a stand still. This distress is 
attributed to the recent action with regard to the 
paper currency. 

Turkey.—The English and French Ministers 
have arrived at Constantinople. The former has 
assured the merchants of the city that peace should 
be preserved. 

The French fleet remains at Salamis and the 
English at Malta. 

The Turks are arming all the forts along the 
Bosphorus. 7 


Mexico.—Santa Anna arrived at the City of 
Mexico on the 17th ult. and was received by aa 
Numination, firing of cannon and great rejoicing. 
His reception along the road from Vera Cruz to the 


city of Mexico was most enthusiastic. Triumphal 
arches were erected at different towns, and every 
where tokens of a joyful welcome greeted him. 

The Proclamation of Goveinor Lane, of New 
Mexico, relative to the boundary question, together 
with the reply of Governor Trias, was taken to the 
city of Mexico in eight days and a half by express 
These documents had caused much excitement. 

The Mexican papers state that Judge Conklin had 
given the President assurance that the United 
States Government would disclaim Gov. Lane’s act. 

By order of Santa Anna, another reinforcement 
had been sent to Matamoros. 

Sanpwicn Istanps.—It is said that King Kam- 
ehameha, has again asked the protection of the 
United States Government, against the designs ol 

| France, the latter having made demands upon the 
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former of an extortinate and totally inadmissable 
nature, incompatible with the liberties of the nation. 


DOMESTIC. 


The “‘ Temperance House” in Rochester was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 29th ult., and three women 
and a boy, servants in the establishmeut, perished 
in the flames. 

The Methodist Conference in session at Ipswich, 
have adopted a series of resolutions strongly against 
slavery ; against admitting any more slaveholders 
into the Church, and amending the discipline so as 
to prohibit the reception of slaveholders into the 
conmuuion of the M. E Church A resolution 
was also passed endorsing the Maine Law, and the 
resolution resolving to send five delegates to the 
World’s Temperance Convention. 

The late Amos Lawrence, of Boston, it is said, 
gave away during his life more than five hundred 
thousand dollars. On his pocket book was inscribed, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?”? 

The New York Times boldly avows that several 
merchants and monied men in New York are en- 
gaged (secretly, of course) in the slave trade. 

The Legislature of Ohio, at its last session, so 
amended the school law as to provide for the edu- 
cation of the colored children of that State. It es- 
tablishes schools for them in every township where 
fifteen children live, who can attend. 

Sheriff Allen has received the death warrant of 
Arthur Spring from Gov. Bigler. It fixes the day of 
theexecution on Friday, June 10, between the hours 
of 1! and 30’clock. In the afternon, the warrant 
was read by the Sheriff to the condemned man, 
who manifested the utmost indifference to its con- 
tents, and stronuly protested his innocence of the 
crimes of which he has been found guilty. 

Weatnuer.—A friend has furnished us with the 
following abstract of his observations on the wea- 
ther, &c., for the month of April: 

Maximum heighth of the Thermometer. 75 deg. on 
the 29th ; minimum do., 32 deg., 11th; mean do. 
50.8. Quantity of rain fallen, 3.77 inches. Mean 
of the month, 6 degs. higher than April, 1852. 

PuttapeLpHia Markets.—Flour—Small sales 
of cool for export at #4.87; extra is held at $5.25 
45.50. Rye Flower—$3 81. Corn meal, Penna., 
$2.75 per bbl. 

Grain.—Sale of white wheat at 117 a 118¢e., and 
Penna. red a 112c. Rye sells 83c. per bl. Corn is 
steady at 62c. for yellow, afloat, and 58c. for white. 
Uats are selling at 43c. for Penna. 





eae oe BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
J MEN AND BOYS.—It is concluded to commence 
the Sumner Session of this school the 16th of the 5th 
month, 1853, and continue twenty weeks. Terms for 
boarding, tuition, &c., $60 00 per Session. No extra 
charges. For circulars or further information, addres 
either of the undersigned. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 
Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
3¢ mo. 26—6w. 


\ JANTED.—At the Intelligence Office of the 

Northern House of Industry, No. 292 Green St. 
above 7th, Cooks, Chambermaids, Child Nurses and 
half grown girls, for whom situations will be pro- 
cured free of charge. Housekeepers are charged 25 
cents for obtaining domestics. 


——EEEEas 
———— 
ee 
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Friends’? Dry Goods Store 
Is at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 


The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 
an Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 

kfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN. 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—Johr J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, Mitts, &c., &c., 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 

ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medica! practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. », 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 











EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 

subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sthggt., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dee’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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FRIENDS’ ‘INTELLIGENCER. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scaree and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at t 
cost more to import. 
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Sth mo. 7.aetf. 


NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
4 COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN “AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session a the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session wilf* com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. " 

All the branches of athorough English Educatfon ate 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the* Lan- 
guages. ¥ 

A regular course ef Scientific Lectures is defivergd 
each session, . 

Verins.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, neh 
and German $10, 5 

GEO. A. NEWSOLD, Proprietor and Pringipal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Lang 
Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B Circutars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf, 


SRCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, foréYoung 

4 Men and Boys, Chester Co., Pa. ; 

The Summer S. ssion of this School will commence 
on the first Second day of Fifth month next, agi con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches ofta tho- 
rough English education will be taught. : 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered duging the 
session, illustrategsby appropriate apparatus.qv 

Terms $50 per session. For further ulars 
address the Principal, Ercildourn P. O., Chester Co., 

a. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

3d mo. 19—6t. Prinejpal. 

EYRE & LANDELL, | 
S W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, Z 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain styleif M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas © 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vee'ings, 
_Plain Style Clath Table Covets, 
Friend’ Mitts,Gloves and Hosiery. 

£. & L have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Bligde ‘Tar- 
letan and other cap stuffs, not only of the ‘first quality 
but in the best order, ’ 

Evwaan E. Exne. 

Istm lo. 
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HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosawitks, Burlingion Co. N. J., 
The accominodations at this institution in conse. 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 
The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo, 
1833, and continue for twenty-two weeks, 
Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui. | 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &«. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of ‘the term. 
H. W. RIDG‘VAY. 
OG" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to. Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo, 15th--tf. 
ores one for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three . 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern & Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also*Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizer, 
Table and Stan) Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS) all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad 





JOCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Are? 

| sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care bestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Arrnorr, A. M. 
EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice. 

FEATHERS of all qualities, 

BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 

Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 

N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattress 
REPAIRED. 

4th mo. 20th.—tf 


WP RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to turnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, between Schuy! 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the assorting of the 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
Ist mo. 8—ly. 
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Merrihew & Thompson, Prst, Merchant above 4th st 





